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VIEW OF THE GENERAL IGNORANCE 
CONCERNING THE HUMAN MIND. 
( Continued from col. 400.) 


III.—No less strikingly is the Igno- 
rance of the Human Mind displayed 
in the care and education of children. 


In this instance, both parents have in_ 


their presence, and open to their obser- 
vation, the phenomena of the Mind of 
their offspring, exhibiting themselves 
in their earliest emotions, impulses, 
and exertions. Parents observe the 
cries, the smiles, the imperfect lispings 
and articulations, the various move- 
ments and exercises of the body, of 
their offspring. These are evidences 
of rationality, appearing in the exqui- 
site pathies of filial affection, the 
dawnings of desires, curiosity, society, 
esteem, and power. Thus endear- 
ments take their rise, which knit the 
soul of the old and the young together, 
and lay the foundation of the social 
union, while reason and the moral fa- 
culty irresistibly unfold themselves. 
These add joy and satisfaction to both 
parties; while youth is rising up in 
society with every evidence of huma- 
nity, and all the faculties of Mind and 
body discovering themselves as neces- 
sity requires. By and by, the capa- 
city for education unfolds; and we 
may observe, by the phenomena exhi- 
bited, that the Mind continues its pro- 
gressive tendency to perfection, and 
at the same time, displays the follies 
of youth, the rashness of inexperience, 
the daring exploits of manhood, and 
the various phenomena of good and 
evil, of piety and impiety, of obedi- 
ence and disobedience. 

The watchful parents may perceive 
some besetting foible taking deep 
root; then they have to lament that 
advice, expostulation, entreaties, and 
prayers, are ineffectual. Were this 
the case only in a single instance, 
with the same parents, we might per- 
haps account, on the principle of pa- 
rental affection, for such inattention to, 
and ignorance of, the Mind of their 
offspring ; but when the same pheno- 
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mena are repeated in regular succes- 
sion at short intervals, and each of 
their offspring exhibits the same ge- 
neral features of Mind, yet each hav- 
ing a shade of difference peculiar to 
itself, in tempers, dispositions, desires, 
and pursuits, testifying clearly their 
respective peculiarity of mental cana- 
city, the parents may see the world in 
miniature in their own family; and 
they might, by the wonderful variety 
under their inspection, be induced to 
examine what constitutes the differ- 
ence in their own offspring. But 
these circumstances elude their no- 
tice; and the bodies of their chil- 
dren is what they observe, and not 
their Minds. 

IV.—It is equally obvious, that the 
individual, who pays no attention to 
the powers of his own Mind, nor any 
regard to those of his partner in life, 
nor employs any time in studying the 
Mind of his offspring, takes no notice 
of the Mind of his neighbour. We 
are naturally inclined to be imperious, 
and quick-sighted in discovering the 
faults of others. Is it not strange 
then, that the man who keenly observes 
the failures and defects of his neigh- 
bour, never inquires into the princi- 
ples of that Mind with whose actions 
he finds so much fault? The effects 
of Mind appear to be in ral ob- 
served; but the causes m which 
these effects proceed, are rarely ex- 
plored. When the leading principle 
of action is, to be angry or pleased, 
generous or courteous, benevolent or 
malevolent, pious or impious, all of 
which may appear evident in act, is it 
not natural to follow these acts to their 
origin, the Mind, which effected them ; 
and to consider from which of its prin- 
ciples or powers they proceed? We 
can easily conceive, that it might be 
possible for one neighbour to escape 
the censorious investigation of another; 
but, that in hanteede and thousands 
of instances, no individual . should 
search into the principles of action in 
the Mind of another, is truly astonish- 
“~~. In a neighbourhood, almost all 
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the scenés ‘are acted, which are ob- 
servable in a nation. In each we per- 
ceive the operations of pride, the work- 
ings of covetousness, calumny, extor- 
tion, deception, hypocrisy, anger, ma- 
lice, resentment, ill-will, benevolence, 
pity, and violence of every kind. 

Besides, in a neighbourhood, we 
clearly see all the principles of the 
Mind acting their part by turns. The 
appetites, the desires, and the ungo- 
vernable energies, of our nature, in 
seeking gratification, exhibit their va- 
rious phenomena. We see the affec- 
tions also cleaving to their respective 
objects, with an adherence that cannot 
be tumed aside, and working a 
tively to obtain the objects of their 
fond regards ; while self-love or reason, 
in its steady and uniform pursuit, 
adapts the means to the end, and fol- 
lows out the well-laid plans for the 
happiness of the individual. At the 
same time, conscience, with all her 
train of pious duties and acts, exhi- 
bits emotions towards God and divine 
things, and arrests our admiration and 
approbation of its exertions. In ad- 
dition to all these, we see in our 
neighbourhood the follies of youth, of 
manhood, and of old age, with all 
the intrigue and deceit of the mecha- 
nical arts; so that human nature in all 
its movements appears evident to the 
view of the attentive beholder: yet, 
neither one nor all of these appear to 
draw forth the inquiries of any indi- 
vidual, to the investigation of the 
powers of the Mind. 

V.—If from this scene of things we 
turn to a city, and observe the bustle, 
the haste, the activity, in the streets, 
the shops, the warehouses, and the 
manufactures, we discover all the 
principles of the Mind brought into 
action, with all the energies of which 
they are capable. In these, the Mind 
displays its innumerable phenomena 
upon a scale so extended, as to attract 
the notice of the most superficial ob- 
server; and yet no individual seems 
to notice any of the phenomena that 

ar so numerous so various to 
losophie curiosity. 

Were any one to attend, however 


superficially, to these phenomena, 


which every moment solicit examina- 

tien, he would not fail to have his at- 

tention arrested; and his inquiries 

wwouldlead him to discover himself and 

his fellow-citizens as wonderful speci- 

amens of the Divine goodness, wisdom, 
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and power. Such would naturally be 
the result of the inquiry into the power 
and faculties, and principles of action, 
of the Human Mind; and he would 
infallibly be led to more knowledge of 
it, Is it not then marvellous, that the 
Mind is so little known, when the way 
to it is so open to all? It is true, in- 
deed, that it appears to be the inten- 
tion of Providence, that we should 
look to the material world in the first 
period of life; and it is equally true, 
that reflection is a power of the Mind 
that is the last of all in unfolding its 
energies ; but still it appears to be the 
intention of Providence, that we should 
in our maturity look inward, and be- 
come acquainted with the sources of 
visible phenomena. 

Vi.—When we extend our views to 
the different pursuits in which the 
Human Mind engages itself, the phe- 
nomena which are exhibited by its 
operations are innumerable, various, 
and, in many instances, apparently 
contradiciory. If from these we turn 
to its operations in religion and poli- 
tics, and observe the various workings 
which it displays in every age and 
country, nothing can be more extra- 
ordinary than the appearances pre- 
sented to our observation and reflec- 
tion. All the different sects, and par- 
ties, and opinions, in the religious 
world, are the offspring of Mind. How 
numerous, how various, how different, 
how contradictory and opposite, have 
they been, and still appear to be ! 

What can be more wonderful than 
the religious phenomena of the Hu- 
man Mind ; including both the light of 
nature, and the light of Revelation. 
Take a view of the Pagan, the Chris- 
tian, the Mahometan, and the Jewish 
world ; and what can be more asto- 
nishing? What are the principles 
implanted by God in the Mind, 
which are capable of exhibiting them- 
selves in such infinite variety? Surely 
they deserve our notice, and demand 
our examination. Nothing can be 
more interesting, nothing more enter- 
taining. Examine the Pagan upon 
his religious creed; and his answers 
will astonish you.— Examine the Chris- 
tian, or rather one of each of the sects 
of Christianity; and his answers will 
overwhelm you. Try the Mahometan ; 
and you will be struck with wonder at 
the opinions on which his Mind rests. 
The Jew will surprise you more than 
all, seeing he embraces Revelation, 











